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REARMAMENT 
—and Germans |BRITISH 


don’t want | 
NIEMOLLER TO MEET 


PACIFISTS IN PARIS 


AX important conference on the 
German problem is to be held 
in Paris from June 18 to 15. The 
nference, which is being organised 
by a committee with headquarters 
at 27 Rue Jacob, Paris 6, aims at 
“the rejection of militarism,” and 
the finding of a solution in peace and 
Mternational co-operation. 


British sponsors include such well-known 
Pacifists as the Rev. C. E. Raven, Emrys 
Hughes, MP, Vela Brittain, Alex Comfort, 
Rev, Claud M. Coltman, and Corder Catch- 
Pool, also a number of non-pacifists, includ- 
Ing Sidney Silverman, MP, and _ Basil 

avidson, 

Among the West German sponsore are 

astor Martin Niemoller and Dr. Sigmund 
Schultze (of the German Fellowship of 

eronciliation). Eastern Germany is repre- 
Sented by Stephan Hermlin, and the confer- 
€nce invitations also bear the names of pre- 
Minent sponsors in Austria, France, Italy 
and Switzerland. 
_ The Committee point out that plans are 
deine made for the creation of a West Ger- 
Man army by July 3, 1952, the date on which 
the American Congress adjourns for the 
Fresidential elections, and that such a step 
1s contrary to international agreements, and 
also contrary to the wishes of the great 
Majority of the German people. 


“The time has come,” they say, “ for 
the peoples of Europe to save the prospects 
of peace by preventing, by their actions, the 
Tearmament of Germany, and by demanding 

at negotiations take place and be com. 
Pleted between the Governments concerned.’ 


OPINION POLL SHOWS 
94, AGAINST ARMS 


. A recent issue of “Das Andere Deutsch- 
land,” the German pacifist fortnightly, re- 
Yeals the results of an unofficial plebiscite 
Which was carried out last year to deter- 
Mine the feelings of the German people with 
Tegard to the rearmament proposals 


The plebiscite was banned by the Govern- 
Ment in Bonn, ostensibly on the ground that 

was endangering public security and 
Srder, but it was carried through neverthe- 
less.” At a meeting held in the Ruhr on 
March 16 it was announced that 9,119,667 
People in the Federal Republic, the Saar and 
Vest, Berlin had replied “ Yes ” to the ques- 
‘on, “ Are you opposed to rearmament and 
‘n favour of the conclusion of a peace treaty 
With Germany in 1951?” 


This figure represented 94.41 per cent 
9f the tota) number of people who replied. 


In the German Democratic Republic 
{Kast Germany), where the authorities did 
Not interfere with the plebiscite, 95.84 per 
Cent, of the people questioned declared them- 
Selves to be opposed to rearmament. 


“Das Andere Deutschland” states that, 
'n pursuance of the Bonn Governments 
ban, 7,331 people who were helping to 
ranise the plebiscite were arrested, and 
Yer a thousand prosecutions were carried 


.. The organisers challenged the right of 
‘he Government to ban the plebiscite, and 
% March 20 the German Constitutional 
Curt announced that it was unable to up- 
hold the legality of the ban. It remains to 
be scen whether any recompense will be 
Made to those who were illegally prosecuted, 
°r suffered in other ways from the Govern- 
"ent’s action. 


™—.— 


Peaceworkers train where 
soldiers drilled 


Uolunteers at the Friendshin House, a 
erman peace venture described on 
page four 


| 


Registered as a newspaper. 


International Pacifist 
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FOURPENCE 


By EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


“Well, that’s that,” said Fitter McFarlane of King Edmund Street, 
Alexandria, to his foreman, George Rial, yesterday, as he put the final bolt 
in place on the first pair of Vampire jet wings to leave Blackburn aircraft 


works, Dumbarton. 


He then stood back and watched his handiwork being 


hoisted on to a waiting Jorry for its journey to England.” 


HAT is the first paragraph of an 

account in the Scotsman of how 
the Blackburn aircraft works is 
again switching over to rearmament 
orders. 


During the last war Blackburn’s em- 
ployed 4,000 men and women on manufac- 
turing aircraft and turned out 250 Sunder- 
land flying-boats. 


When the war was over there was a slump 
in the demand for aircraft and the factory 
was switched over to the manufacture of 
aluminium pre-fab houses. 


Everybody knows that the West of Scot- 
land has a serious housing problem and 
these pre-fabs did something, if not to solve 
it, at least to provide housing accommoda- 
tion for the overcrowded, the slum dwellers 
and the homeless. 


18,000 sinks 


The Blackburn aluminium house was a 
good house, as pre-fabs go, and between 
1945 and 1949 the sight of a huge lorry 
loaded with sections of aluminium houses 
we a frequent one on the roads of. Scot- 
and, 


In those four years Blackburn’s workers 
eats out 18,000 kitchen and bath-room 
sinks. 


During 1950 Blackburn switched again 


to permanent brick-built houses and during 7 


that year produced 5,000; equivalent to one 
house for every 29 minutes. 


Last year only. 1,000 houses were turned 
out. That is a big decrease. 


For rearmament orders have super 
priority and now the Government is more 
: h 
concerned about wings for Vampires. 


PACIFISTS WIN 
EXETER DEBATE 


From R. Allen Jackson 


“PHE universal chureh should withdraw 
its members from military service,” 
said the Rev. Douglas Wollen, of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, at a debate 
on World Government, at the Friends’ 
Meeting House at Exeter on May 21. 

“ How can we believe in a moral universe 
when the ‘good side’ is prepared to use 
all the weapons of the ‘bad side’?” 
he asked. “If we disarmed completely, 
we might be over-run, but as the blood of 
the martyrs was the seed of the church, 
so our blood may be the seed of a World 
Government.” 

The subject of the debate, which was 
organised by the Peace Pledge Union, was 
“That lovers of peace should put their 
emphasis on World Government rather than 
on Pacifism.” Proposer was Mr. W. Simey, 
JP, of the Crusade for World Government, 
who argued that “ You can draw the best 
out of most people, but you must use force 
with the others.” 


Dealing with “roughs ” 


There would always be a small hard 
kernel of ambitious, selfish people, he said; 
and peace could only be held secure against 
these “roughs” by a World Government 
backed by force. 

Mr. W. Caithing, a member of the United 
Nations Association, seconding the motion, 
said that no government was possible with- 
out the use of force, but that under World 
Government, national governments would 
have no control over the forces available. 

The Rev. Douglas Wollen spoke in op- 
position to the motion, and was seconded 
by Mr. Norman Stevens, a Quaker and 
member of the Peace Pledge Union. who 
was Labour candidate for Honiton (Devon) 
at the last election. 

He said that we should not secure world 
government or any worth-while -tate bv 
means of war or the threat of violente. 

Quoting Mr. Eden’s comment wilth regard 
to the Nanalm bomb, “It is mly by ston 
ping the fighting that we shall stop this 
horror.” Mr. Stevens said that the accep- 
tance of a World Government force meant 
acceptance of the Napalm bomb, and re- 
search into the H-bomb and bacteriological 
warfare. 

“There is no more righteous war ‘han 
there is righteous rape or rightecus theft,” 
he declared. 

The motion was defeated by 37 to 24. 


The homes must wait. They will still be 
produced but in much smaller quantities. 


There is, we are told, enough work on jet 
fighters to keep the factories going for the 
next three years. 


Homeless must wait 


So, as the result of the drive for more 
firhters, there will be 12,000 less homes for 
the people of Scotland during the next three 
years. The homeless, the overcrowded, the 
newly-weds, the families living in one or 
two rooms in overcrowded Glasgow will 
have to wait. 


Now there are millions of families in 
Europe who would have been delighted 
with one of these aluminium houses, people 
still living under the rubble in bombed 


France, Germany, Poland and Russia, and . 


we could have built up a big export trade 
which would have become a permanent 
asset. 


Think of the armies of refugees who could 
have had homes if Blackburn’s had been 
kept on housing. And not only housing but 
on baths and sinks and household utensils 
of all kinds. 


These things will be in demand _ all 
over the world for the next fifty years 


(Continued on page six) 


RUINING Human rights 
INDUSTRY 


* |Arms work holds up housing 


counted out 


HE debate on the second reading 


_& of Fenner Brockway’s Human 
Rights Bill (see ‘“ Behind the News ” 
in PN of April 11) was counted out 
in the Commons on Friday last. 

A Conservative member, Mr. Charles 
Doughty, called for a count, and only 34 
members were present within the time-limit, 
instead of 40. 

A full report of the debate will appear 
next week. 


THE NAPALM BOMB 


Church of Scotland’s protest 


To the many protests from all parts of 
the country against the use of the napalm 
bomb the Church of Scotland has added its 
voice. 

At the General Assembly at Edinburgh 
on May 26 the Rev. Professor J. Pitt Wat- 
son of Glasgow, moved a resolution which 
was passed, renewing their support of the 
United Nations in its resistance to ggg7es- 
sion in Korea, but expresing grave concexn 
“lest the just end of this military action 
should be compromised by the unilateral and 
intensified use in war af such weapons as 
the napalm bomb.” 

An amendment condemning the use of the 
bomb and urging that the Christian Church 
should sponsor a peace campaign was, how- 
ever, defeated. 


WHEN CONSCRIPTS MUST REGISTER 


The next registration for National Ser- 
Nice takes place on June 7, when young 
men born between July 1 and Sept. 30, 1934, 
are required to register. Any intending 
conscientious objector is invited to write 
for information on the procedure to the Cen- 
tral Board for Conscientious Objectors, 6, 
Endsleigh-street, London, W.C.1. 


‘Don’t build aerodromes ” 


BELGIAN DIRECTOR RESIGNS — APPEALS 
TO WORKERS 


ARON ANTOINE ALLARD, writer, painter, and one of the first 
members of the Belgian section of Federal Union, has revealed how 
he rezently resigned from the Board of Directors of a Brussels company 
because they were proposing to submit a tender for the construction of 


400 new aerodromes in Belgium, France and Spain. 
In a news release which he has issued to the international 


press, Baron Allard describes how, at a board meeting of the 
one of the Directors announced 
“good news” that the American authorities had invited them 


company in February, 


to tender. 


The work, he said, was urgent, and they would be paid very 
The constructional 
machinery was to be supplied to the company on loan, and 
would become its property when it had only been used for 


well, either in dollars or Swiss francs. 


a comparatively short time. 


In short, said the Director, it was very good business. 

Baron Allard then said that he cepld not be a party to 
such a contract, since, as he saw it, it was war preparation. 
The other directors smiled and shrugged their shoulders, and 


Baron Allard went on: 


“Gentlemen, as most of you know my feelings about war 
and all war preparations, you will understand that, it is 
impossible for me to participate in work which is directly 


contrary to al] that I am strivmg for. 

ask you to accept my resignation.” 

The Managing Director thanked the 
Baron for speaking so frankly, and then 
astonished the Board by telling them 
that the Americans had already asked 
him for the names of all the directors, 
and the political ideas of each. 

“One noticed surprise mingled with in- 
dignation,” says Baron Allard, “but the 
Directors had to take into account the risk 
of losing such a lucrative contract.” 


Baron Allard then pointed out that the 
work which they were proposing to take 
on was exactly the same as was done by 
Krupps, in Germany, between the two 
wars, and caused some members of the 
firm to be prosecuted by the War Crimes 
Tribunal at Nuremberg. 

“J do not want our company to be prose- 
cuted in the same way, and to have to 
submit to the same fate,” he said. 


Tne Baron has also appealed to all 
workers, who may be asked to undertake 
the work of air-field construction, to refuse 
to do it; and to farmers and land-owners 
to refuse to give up their land for such 
a purpose. 

“Out of respect for those who died 
in the war, and in the concentration 
camps, I ask you, and anyone else whom 
my words may reach,. to act like respon- 
sible people. Do not collaborate with 
those who pretend that war is inevitable. 
It is the greatest crime against 
humanity. Do not help them to prepare 
it,” he writes. 


the 


BARON 


I must therefore ALLARD 


Baron Allard, who is 45, and 6ft. 4in. 
tall, is the son of a banker. He left the Uni- 
versity of Louvain to become a portrait 
painter, Afiter studying painting in 
Munich, Venice and Madrid, he travelled 
all over the world, including the United 
States, which he last visited in 1947. 


During the war he served as an ambu- 
lance driver, first with the French forces, 
then with the Belgian Colonial Army, and 
ay with the South African Army in 

aly. 


_ Shortly afiter the end of the war, he 
joined Union Fédéral (the Belgian section 
of the World Movement for World Federal 
Government), of which ‘he became the 
General Secretary. He resigned from this 
position in 1948, however, so that he could 
work with greater freedom, and founded 
a movement of his own, which he called 
“Stop War,” with offices at 16 Grand’ Place, 
Brussels. 


_ The Baron has now given up painting, 
in order to devote his whole energies to 
the work of preventing a third world. war. 


_ One of his activities has been the organ- 
isation of international peace camps at 
Heyst-sur-Mer, a small coastal town in 
Belgium, which was completely inundated 
by the Germans in their retreat. The 
camp is known as Regenboog (Rainbow), 
and its flage is almost identical with the 
rainbow flag of World Government. 


His wife is an Italian, whose father was 


killed in a concentration camp, and they 
have one daughter. 


| Death warrant 


RITAIN and America are pre- 
| pared to negotiate over a pro- 
‘longed period when it suits their 
purpose. 


This is evidenced by the fact that talks 
about the Contractual Agreement with Ger- 
many began on May 10, 1951, and were only 
| concluded after a critical week-end on May 
| 25, 1952. 


| We could wish that there was the same 

persistence and determination to bring 
matters to a successtul conclusion where 
Russia is concerned, though jn the case of 
Germany it has been more a question of the 
determination of America, backed by 
Britain, to drive bargaining to the end they 
had in view. 


Thus the signing of the Agreement in 
Bonn on Monday may well prove the death 
warrant to all hopes of the reunification of 
Germany by agreement with Russia, 
which is the only way it can be achieved 
short of a civil war. 


Though it means the technical end of! 
occupation, the Agreement also means the 
end of the relations based upon the Pots- 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
STAmford Hill 2262 (three fines) ® 


4 30th May 1952 ; 


WAR’S WORST VICTIMS 


E have not heard for some 

years what has been the fate 
of the poor man who accepted the 
duty of pressing the button that re- 
leased the atom bomb on the victims 
of Hiroshima. 


The last we have read of him was 

a note in a Catholic newspaper re- 

cording that he had sought refuge | 
in retreat in a monastery because F c ign p 

66 . . . — ” am agreement. aoes not mean peace 

he had lost his inner peace. tor Germany, for Berlin is excluded as well 


We take this to be a gentle way of , 45 Pease pei oe Western Germany 
ae : i Ae is deeply split over the issue. 
describing the tortured condition of What it ange mean is the turning of Wes- 
a man who feels that he has de- tern Germany into an armed ally of the 
troyed his own soul through the in- | Western Powers, and this purpose has been 
human enormity for which he has | pursued not so much under the pressure of 
been responsible the cold war as under the fear of what 


America would do if she was thwarted. 
Under the pretence of giving freedom to 
Even we pacifists do not give enough ntrered awa bes a ; i 
re Bane _? against this by trying to make the 
thought to this aspect of war. acceptance of the Contractual Agreement 
We know that the really dreadful thing | dependent on no American interference in 
about -conscription is not that it brings , Tunisia. 


compulsion upon men to make them face : 
the risk of meeting death, it is that it Occupation forces stay 
Germany is not to be free of foreign 


seeks to compel them to be ready to kill; 
troops, which will still be established on her 


but when we get news of some of the 
more atrozious cruelties that are contrived . 1 : : 

| soil and for which she will continue to pay | 
in cash, as well as in other ways. That 


by the men who direct military operations 

we are generally so shocked at the destiuc- : n 

tion, mutilation and misery inflicted on | they will be regarded as part of a European 

those who have suffered under a particular | Army to which Germany will also contri- 

act, that we seldom give thought to the , bute contingents does not alter the fact. 

poor devil who has allowed. himself to be | Indeed one of the last-minute objections 
raised by France was the difference in 

statws between her troops and those of 


the instrument of its carrying out. 

Britain and America, since French troops 
will be part of the European Army, but ! 
since neither Britain nor America are in- 
volved in contributing man-power their 
troops will still be occupation forces. | 

If Mr. Churchill can warn us that the! 
presence of American air bases here places 
us In jeopardy, how much more is the safety 
of Western Germany menaced by the pre- 
sence of NATO forces on the borders of 
Eastern Germany? 

The troops which have been stationed in 
Germany to maintain order now become part 
of an army which is an open rival to Soviet 
forces and from which they are separated 
by nothing more substantial than the 38th 
Parallel which created the impossible divi- 
sion in Korea. Indeed it was the panic 
caused by the outbreak of the Korean war 
which led to the decision to rearm Western 
Germany and to so fateful a change of 
policy, tor there has been a reversal of 
policy and once more the politicians have 
given way to the military experts. 


The policy of Potsdam 


The Occupation Statute was the ouxcome 
of the decision of the four Allied Powers 
in 1945 that as there was no central govern- 
ment capable of exercising control in Ger- 
many, they would assume all the powers 
of a German government. But a united 
German government remained ihe ultimate 
objective and the implication is that those 
powers would be assumed until it was a 
jact. 

It is significant that the purpose of the 
negotiations for a revision of the Statute 
so tar as West Germany was concerned, be- 
gun over a year ago, was defined as “ the 
inclusion of a democratic Germany on the 
basis of equality in a continental European 
community’ and the apprehension about 
this intention is not lessened by the report 
that the claim that a unified Germany would 
be bound by the obligations accepted by the 
Bonn Government has not been modified, 
nor by the assertion that the French and 
West German representatives in European 
Defence Community discussions have agreed 
that any future central government of a 
united Germany would be regarded as the 
successor of the Bonn Government and as 
such a partner in EDC. A 

Although there has been talk of a possible 
“revision” of the EDC Treaty there have 
been broad hints that no power once asso- 
ciated with EDC would be allowed to with- 
draw. 


nation over Western Europe, though France 


We have doubtless only learned of a 
small proportion of the ‘horrible things that 
have been done by the use of the napalm 
bombs but we do well to ask ourselves 
whaitt has happened since to the poor 
creatures who launched them ? 


* 


Take the case of the village that was 
destroyed by napalm, where fifty children 
playing in an orphanage were among those 
who suffered a ghastly death. 


What, we may ask, has since happened 
to the man who did this ? 


Possibly fortune has favoured him and 
he himself has met his death. If he has 
lived on, however, this may be said with 
certainty: unless before he launched that 
bomb he was a brute, something less than 
human, he is now a broken man, as surely 
one of the victims of the war as were the 
children and their neighbours to whom he 
brought that foul kind of death; as surely 
as is the poor soul who has “lost his inner 
peace,” and as were the victims who died 
or suffered something worse than death 
under the bomb that was dropped at 
Hiroshima. 


It is important thalt we should remember 
that the greatest horror that arises from 
the things that are accepted as part of 
modern warfare is not the destruction and 
suffering that is inflicted on the intended 
victims. It is the destruction and moral 
deterioration we inflict on ourselves. 


None of the members of the various war 
cabinets —our own as well as that of 
America—who authorised what was done 
at Hiroshima have retired from the world 
through having lost their inner peace; that 
fate seems to have been limited to the 
pitiful instrument of their decision. In- 
deed, most of them have been able to con- 
tinue in activity, conducting the affairs of 
nations, and organising the building up of 
the means of waging a new war. 


Nevertheless, they have suffered as a 
consequence of the terrible thing they have 
endorsed. They are coarser-fibred beings, 
more ready ito accept the increasing foul- 
ness of war than they were before; and 
so unfortunately are all the rest of us. 


> 


The atom bombs were dropped at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki without any consul- 
tation of the common people. They have 
their share of responsibility for what was 
done, however; and the first shock of horror 
that most people felt has not prevented 
the preparation for doing the same thing 
on a larger scale with more powerful and 
more destructive bombs, 


Biro or Bismarck 


At the very last minute the French ob- 
tained more specific assurances from Britain 
and America as to their action against Ger- 
many should she at any time decide to cut 
loose from EDC on the ground that such 
action would constitute a threat to peace. 

The linking up of the Contractual Agree- 
ment with the EDC Treaty is further evi- 
dence of the intention of the Western 
Powers to weld Germany into their system 
of defence. " 

Peace News has always insisted that this 
attempt to bind in advance any central g0- 
vernment of Germany virtually makes the 
unity of Germany impossible. 

The plans of the West are revealed for 
what they are—to bolster up their own 
defence without regard to the effect this 


We have largely assimilated the horror 
and increased our capacity for accept- 


ing it. 
* 


This is the greatest horror in the threat 
of a new war: the world will be damned, 


not so much through the destruction that 
it will have to suffer, but through the 
things it will be ready to do. 


Germany, America has asserted her domi- ; 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


will have on the future of Germany. 

_ There is more than a touch of hymour 
in the decision of the Western, Ministers to 
use their own pens for signing the Agree- 
ment rather than the writing set which be- 
longed to Bismarck. Was not Bismarck the 
architect of German unity? 


Reprieve? 


Dr. Adenauer has apparently not sue- 
ceeded in the attempt to secure that _some 
of the agreements should come into force 
before ratification, 

What is beyond doubt is that they cannot 
have permanent validity uuntil they are 
ratified by all the governments concerned. 
Moreover the West German Constitutional 
Court has yet to rule whether conscription 
is legal under the Constitution. 

Here lies what is perhaps the last chance 
of securing German unity and peace in 
Europe. 

We must hope that the opposition which 
has manifested itself in the French Cabinet 
will not be hoodwinked by nominal conces- 
sions, and that it will press its fundamental 
opposition to the point of refusing to ratify 


We did not say it... 
Man has survived hitherto because 
his ignorance and incompetence have 
made his folly ineffective. Now that 
science has shown us how to, make folly 
effective we must abandon folly or 


perish, Perhaps my grandson will see 
the issue. 


~~Bertrand Russell, Sunday Observer, 
May 18, 1952. 


Servicemen throughout the ages have 
not altered one jot. They are still the 
most destructive people on earth. 

~—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks, 
Sunday Times, May 25, vefer- 
ring to crockery losses in Ser- 
vice canteens. 


At a local police court this week a 
probation officer told the magistrates 
that the prisoner wanted to join the 
Army, adding: “ He is not very intelli- 
gent and leads a simple life.” 


—Middlesex Chronicle, Feb. 1, 1952. 


either the Contractual Agreement or the 
LDC Treaty. Nor must the British Parlia- 
ment allow itself to be stampeded into rati- 
fication. 

If ever there was a clear case for in- 
dependent action it is here and now. No 
matter what the immediate effect on 
Angio-American relations, in the long run 
Sritain cannot afford to jeopardise her 
own existence and the peace of the world 
tor the sake of acquiescing in American 
domination. 

Two other factors are also important. 
The Agreement does not have the approval 
of the people of West Germany as a whole. 
‘Lhe Social Democrats have maintained their 
opposition to the point of taking no part in 
ceremonies of signing. 

Strong opposition has been expressed all 
over Germany and not least by the Trades 
Unions, and this is not to be discounted by 
labelling it Communist. One. of the most 
significant signs was the recent mass de- 
monstration in Bonn, organised by the 
Women’s Peace League, at which Frau 
Wessel advocated passive resistance to the 
Agreement. 


Soviet reactions 


The other factor is the unknown reaction 
of the Soviet Government. Russia cannot 
be expected to regard the Agreement with 
anything but the deepest suspicion, and if 
she is as aggressive in her designs as the 
West asserts she cannot be expected to sit 
Eee by while they get away with the 
spoil. 

the reorganisation of the East Berlin 
authority and the clusing of cross-roads 
(though this does not affect the one road 
into Berlin which the Wester Powers are 
entitled to wse) are indications that Russia 
is nut prepared to accept the fait accompli. 

But there are no indications of more 
serious reactions at the moment, and it 
may be that Russia is prepared to wait, say 
until August, before showing her hand. If 
so it will be a further indicatjon of her de- 
sive for a meeting of the Four Powers. 

Certainly she has not allowed the signing 
of the Agreement to close the door, for in 
her reply to the most recent Western Note, 
though she has emphasised the danger to 
peace of the inclusion of Western Germany 
in NATO and suggested that the West is 
trying to delay a meeting by imposing fresh 
preliminaries, she again presses for an im- 
mediate meeting. 

Perhaps now that the West has forced 
through the Contractual Agreement they 
will consider that they are in a position in 
which they can afford to confer, but if they 
plan to negotiate from strength and allow 
decisions taken at Bonn automatically to 
bind a future German government the con- 
ference is doomed to failure. 

The Russian reply at least recognises that 
an all-German Government must be free to 


make its own decisions unprejudiced by any 
agreement which either part of Germany 
may have made with any other government, 

The hope of reprieve for Europe lies im 
the postponement of any ratification of ithe 
Agreement or the EDC Treaty until the 
Four Powers have met in the serious deter- 
mination to let nothing stand in the way 


of their reaching agreement about the unity 


of Germany. 
Faiiure in Tunisia 


T would appear that M. de Haute- 
cloque has failed in the use of his 


heavy-fisted methods in Tunisia. 

There has been a revival of violent 
demonstrations against French rule, and it 
has been impossible to construct any kin 
vf plausible joint commission to pilot 
through the French plans for reform. 

Not only this, but the Bey himself has 
been willing to manifest some independence 
vis-a-vis the Resident-General. 

‘Wien M. de Hautecloque decided that 
renewal of martial law was necessary the 
Bey refused to sign the necessary decree. 


M. de Hautecloque had therefore to aban- | 


don the constitutional fiction the French 
try to maintain and the Resident-General’s 
emergency measures had to be applied 
without the endorsement of the Bey. 
Since then a member of the French 
Government has been in Tunisia trying, t? 
pull things together, and without being 
recalled M. de Hautecloque seams to have 
been quietly set aside. There have been eV!- 
dences also of some Amenican intervention. 


No finality 


Time is with the in their 
silrugegle, 

The Amercans are having to keep a curb 
on their opinions regarding Franco-Tunisian 
relationships. They have not only to gt 
the French signature to the treaty with 
Western Germany. That is only che fir3t 
phase; afterwards comes the ratification 
and this could easily be refused by_ the 
French if the USA ‘showed a disposition 
to vote for a hearing for the Tunisian case 
before the United Nations. Tt is not, ° 
course, merely the USA vote that is ' 
volved (the USA representative has ab- 
stained from voting), but the votes of other 
nations deferring to US wishes, who, with- 
out necessarily having reached a judgment 
on the Tunisian case, see no reason WHY 
it should not be stated. . 

However long the question of the ratifi- 
cation of the German Treaty may be he 
over, the issue will have sooner or latet 
to be settled one way or another, and eve? 
if the Bey, M. Baccouche and a few peop‘ 
round them have come to an agreemelt 
wth the French, this will provide no rea- 
son at all why a more broadly based vehicle 
of Tunisian opinion should not raise the 
issue anew when the French Government 
has no longer this trump card to play. 


The Times and Edward VIII 


Tunisians 


ORD BEAVERBROOK’S broad- | 


cast on Sunday evening dis 
played with startling clarity the 
power of the Press and the ruthless- 
ness with which it is used. 

Reviewing the latest volume of “ The His’ 
tory of The Times,” he drew attention t? 
the decisive part played by that paper 12 
the abdication of Edward VIII, details 9 
which are hidden away in an appendix of 
the book. 

He described Geoffrey Dawson, editor at 
that time, as the most important factot 
with the sole exception of the Prime 
Minister himself, in compelling the Kiné 
to abdicate. Dawson saw, and approved, th? 
letter which launched the crisis; he sat bY 
and encouraged Prime Minister BaldwiS 
(whose confidant he seems to have bee? 
when the latter’s nerve began to fail; aD 
he conducted a vigorous and successiul 
campaign which changed public opinion. ., 

There might -have been little wrong 1 
all this, although such power is dangerous 
but, said Lord Beaverbrook, the vigoul 
seemed more like venom, and the success 
was achieved by methods that many wou 
condemn. 

He deliberately suppressed all letter 
which were in favour of the King, althoug! 
at the outset they were overwhelmingly 1? 
the majority, and he published three “ dis 
reputable assertions ” in his leading articles 

When a newspaper that has the reputa- 
tion for prohity that is enjoyed by The 
Times is guilty of deliberate suppressio® 
and of wounding and malicious innuend® 
where can one rely on finding the truth? 


Not to be sneezed at 


WE read so many fantastic accounts of 
the marvels that men can achieve fo 
the destruction of their fellows—there 
even an account of an artificial moon, g2" 
risoned by people who will be able to 0b 
serve what goes on behind the “iron cul 
tain’’—that it is possible to have som 
sympathy with those who were hoodwink 
by the “ Gesundheit mine” story. ¢ 
This was described by a number & 
American newspapers. A mine, it was 82% 
had been designed by the Allios to make 
proximity mines effective only agai 
enemy vessels. Its heart wag said to bé 
small projectile launcher which, aimed 9 
the magnetic attraction of a passing shi?! 
would throw on board a canister loaded wit 
pepper. “A sensitive microphone picky 
on the mine did the rest. If a member? 
the ship’s crew said Gesundheit, the mim, 
would explode; if he said ‘God bless yo 
the mine would remain unarmed.” ? 
The story, it appears, had been picked ¥4 
out of “ Research Review,” where it 8? 
been included as a piece of light relief: 
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BROADMOOR 
—OR WHAT? 


By FRANK DAWTRY 


Nag escape of John Thomas Straffen from Broadmoor Institution and 
the subsequent alleged murder of a child have led to a local outcry, 
echoed throughout the country, for more stringent oare and drastic 
punishment in certain cases of so-called criminal lunacy. 


The term itself is a contradiction, as a 
Person not responsible for his actions, not 
knowing what he was doing or not knowing 
that what he was doing was wrong, cannot 

@ criminal. 

Crime implies responsibility and assumes 
knowledge of the law and of right and 
wrong, 


_The reaction therefore to the recent in- 
Cidents should be no different from the re- 
action to anything done by a patient from 
any other lunatic asylum or mental institu- 
tion—or by a person whose conduct is the 
first. public revelation that he ought to be 
m an asylum or mental institution. 
But it will take a long time to eduucate 
the public in this respect, and the recent 
alarm about the proposal to open another 
Special institution in Surrey shows this. 


The proposal is to open a centre for the 
treatment of psychopathic and psychiatric 
Cases from prison. These are not insane, 
they are not Broadmoor patients, but they 
heed care, observation and treatment, and 
they cannot be helped in the ordinary atmo- 
Sphere of a prison. 


I say nothing in defence of the proposal 
lo place this new institution within the 
Green Belt because the Green Belt helps to 
ep the rest of us saner—but the institu- 
tion has been planned for years and a home 
for it must be found and not described, as 
it was reeently in the Lords, as “ another 

roadmoor.”” 


The best protection 


The public called for revenge when 
Straffen committed the murders for which 
€ was brought to trial but found unfit to 
plead (“like an imbecile child,” said the 
Judge) and he had to be protected from 
the mob. 

Now at his every appearance crowds 
father (mainly women, alas) and there are 
Doos and demonstrations. 


“Our children must be protected”... 
ef course they must. The best protection 
is the early discovery and removal from the 
community for as loug as necessary of those 
Who-are not mentally capable of living in it. 
.The worst remedy would be to resort to 
Violence. If Stxaffen had been executed the 
Yisk now revealed would not have remained 
—bui by no stretch of the law could he 
have been executed even were that the right 
thing to do 
_lf wé start executing the insane and cer- 
tifiable we shall place in the hands of autho- 
ity a wide and dangerous power—to_ re- 
Move those whose removal can_be justified 
On mental grounds. Wait until we get in 

.. we can each find “a little list.” 


“You’ve got to like ’em” 


Nor is the remedy simply in tighter con- 
trol and violent restraint within the mental 
Institutions, Gerald Heard, in some of his 
earlier writings, told us how even the mad 

est and most violent lunatic could still be 
andied without violence or physical re- 
Straint. He gave a lesson in the value 
of the persistently pacific method not only 
With reasoning enemies but with those be- 
yond reason. 


He also provided an answer to the de- 
feated tribunal’s last ditch question, “What 
Would you do if a raving lunatic attacked 
Your sister” (your bother is never in 
danger of attack, by the way)—and_ the 
answer is always the same so long as it is 
not bandied about in a way which sounds 
silly—* persistent goodwill—and you have 


a ATED 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY 


AVERY month without fail there arrives 

“ at the otlice a postal order for 2s.— 
ys a contribution to the work of the Peace 
Pledge Union for peace. It comes from 
two brothers who in this way give 24s. 
4 year. 

We have over 15,000 names on our active 
files and if every active PPU signatory 
Would put by 3d a week and send us Is a 
Month, we should be free from the anxiety 
about our minimum requirements. 

It is easy as that, for there must be 
few who could not afford this if they 
Placed any value on the work of the PPU 
and realised the urgency. 

And the need IS urgent, 
Urgent. At the moment we 


desperately 
have an un- 


Comfortable overdraft, without which we 


could not have carried on any activities 
Sr paid our staff for the past few weeks. 
We cannot live on credit, but we live in 
ies and—because we believe that you 
Ave faith in the PPU—know that we can 
Tely on your charity; on the love of peace 
Which will not fail us. 
STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


ur aim for the year: £1,000 
pal received to date: £137 
otal received since May 16: £11 


an Donations to the 
pud be sent 
znd,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 
‘eppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Peace Pledge Union 
marked “ Headquarters 
§ 


not only to know ’em, you’ve got to like 
’em,” as Celia Johnson says ini another 
connection in that excellent film about pro- 
bation—“ I Believe in You.” 


The Straffen escape must be deeply de- 
plored. Security for the publie is needed— 
but the public lives near to insecure prisons 
housing: dangerous prisoners who can plan 
their acts—and the public gets used to it 
and eventually proud of. it. 


People object when a prison camp or open 
prison is to be placed near them. Five 
years later they take all their visiting rela- 
tions for a walk to show, with possessive 
pride, the prison camp; and at Christmas 
they clamour for tickets for the prisoners’ 
pantomime. 


So they can be educated by experience, as 
no doubt many of the less articulate resi- 
dents of the Broadmoor district are already 
quite calm and educated about their risk. 
And such education is the main answer. 


He lived alone 


In the meantime—research. We need to 
discover our Heaths and Haighs and Straf- 
fens before they become dangerous, If they 
are known to be retarded or insane extra 
care is needed when they are at large. 

Straffen had twice been in a mental] in- 
stitution before he murdered two children. 
He was out on licence, living alone in a 
room—why? What after-care was avail- 
able? Who was then protecting the public? 

The British Journal of Delinquency re- 
centuy published evidence given to.the Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment, by two 
doctors, about the possibility of mental and 
olher treatment and examination if needed, 
for everybody at any age committing a 
erime of violence or behaving in a violent 
way. 

The writers estimate that we might re- 
duce our later violent murders by consider- 
able numbers if right treatment eliminated 
violent tendencies when first shown. 

There are non-violent crimes which show 
a similar deviation from the normal to those 
of violence and more research, more treat- 
ment, more observation, would not only 
eliminate the danger of many of these 
offenders developing into serious criminals, 
but it could help them positively to become 
happier, more contented and useful members 
of society. 


THE WORLD’S FOOD 


Feeding a Hungry World by Denis R. 
Stubbs. 20pp and cover. Friends Peace 
Committee, 6d. 


There has been during recent years, a 
slowly awakening consciousness in the 
minds of ordinary folk, that hunger and 
malnutrition are the world-wide enemies 
of mankind; that, bluntly, two-thirds of the 
pele of the world do not get enough to 
eat. 

This pamphlet outlines the position, and 
the way in which it has been aggravated 
by two world wars and the vast economic 
and political changes which have taken 
place during the last three or four decades. 
It does not suggest, as unimaginative or 
cynical politicians do with increasing fre- 
quency, that the solution lies in the uni- 
versal distribution of contraceptives, but 
pins its faith in international co-operation. 

The author believes that it is a great chal- 
lenge to the present generation to know 
that, by using modern knowledge and tech- 
nique in the proper manner, starvation and 
malnutrition could almost certainly be con- 
quered. He might, however, have given 
more emphasis to his comment that all the 
efforts being made are, at present, warped 
by the overlying pressures of wars and 
fears of wars. T. R. D. 
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World Trade and Peace 


ANOTHER DOLLAR CRISIS APPROACHING 


By Francis Rona, M.Sc. (Econ). 


(Eee relations and ex- 
change of goods between coun- 
tries are subject to continual 
changes, Trade usually benefits all 
partners, unless a country tries to 
extort unjustified gains or imposes 
an economic blockade upon others. 


A country possessing large resources and 
efficient industries exercises a decisive in- 
fluence regarding conditions of trade with 
other countries and directs, or prevents, de- 
velopment of “backward” and Colonial 
areas. 

The post-war history of world trade can 
be explained—if a simple, basic principle is 
desired—by the predominance of the dollar 
area over others. Most countries were in 
desperate need of food, industrial raw ma- 
terials and productive equipment to rebuild 
their shattered economies. 


“Lend-Lease” was stopped on Aug. 21, 
1945, The “ Washington Loan” ($3,750m.) 
to Britain—tied to onerous conditions such 
as sterling convertibility, release of 
balances, free imports from US—-was ex- 
hausted during the “ convertibility crisis ” 
in August 1947. Consequently, Britain, like 
other European countries, had no dollars to 
pay for essential imports. 


In order to prevent the bankruptcy of 
Western Europe, the Marshall Plan was 
operated ‘between 1948-51. This year the 
functions of the “ Beonomic Co-operation 
Administration’ (ECA) were taken over 
by the “Mutual Security Agency” under 


' the direction of the Pentagon (US Military 


Headquarters) in Washington. Economic 
assistance is insignificant now, because the 
delivery of arms takes its place. . 


Owing to world rearmament and the 
dollar shortage we observe a decline in liv- 
ing standards and a contraction of world 
trade. Britain’s gold and dollar reserves 
have fallen below the safety level and 


another serious “dollar crisis” is ap- 
proaching. 
COMPETITIVE SYSTEMS AND — 
POLICIES 


The Marshall Plan (OEEC) and the arms 
drive have increased Western Europe’s de- 
pendence upon US economy. America ex- 
pects, therefore, that OEEC countries will 
“integrate” their trade and adjust their 
policies according to Washington’s concepts. 

There is, however, a fundamental dif- 
ference between British and American con- 
cepts of external trade. The US desires 
non-discriminatory, “ multilateral” trading 
and the removal of trade controls; whereas 
Britain protects the Sterling Area (‘“‘Im- 


perial preference’) and favours bulk buy-: 


ing and “bilateral” payments agreements 
America’s insistence on the “free flow of 


trade” can be explained by her strong posi-- 


tion as a “‘monopolistic buyer” who is inter- 
ested in buying certain limited quantities at 


cheapest prices from competing producers.. 


If suppliers are left with surplus stocks the: 
US can take advantage of falling commodity 
prices. 


Britain, on tthe other hand, is impelled 
by scantier dollar reserves to conclude bar- 
ter agreements (“bilateralism”) with trad- 
ing partners and to avoid trade deficits 
payable in gold. 

The existence of the Sterling Area gives 
Britain not only advantages of “ division of 
labour” regarding industrial and agricul- 
tural production and exchange of Common- 
wealth goods, but also ensures a better bar- 
gaining position in face of American tariff 
policy and West-European competition. 


The “liberalisation ” of trade by OEEC- 
countries had to be reversed, because their 
economic systems are mostly competitive, 
not complementary. Mr. Butler’s import 
euts (£500m.) led to retaliation, the 
US tariff policy reduces the chances of 
“earning more dollars” by OEEC coun- 
tries. 


As trade relations have become subor- 
dinate to military considerations, America’s 


RELATION BETWEEN INCOME, OUTPUT AND TRADE 
Pop (last Nat. Income Avg per Share in 


Share in World 


fig) in (approx) perhead World Industrial Output % 
millions £ millions £ Trade % 1928 1937 1951 

1. $-area: U.S. 154.4 95,000 613 17 44 34 38 
Canada vss tee 14 3,000 214 4 1 2 3 

2, £-area: U.K. 50.6 11,500 226 12 10 9 8 
Dominions 464 13,500 — 7 3 4 3 

(exc. Can.) 

3. Rouble-area: USSR 206 28,500 138 2 4 14 18 
Eastern Europe 102 10,000 — 4 3 4 6 
China + 480 5,300 11 1 — — at 

4. Western Europe 244 32,200 — 26 25 21 13 

5. Rest of the World: 

“ Have-nots,’ Non-indust. ‘ ¢ 
countries and colonies 
(see note below ) 665 21,000 — 27 10 12 10 
Total 2,380 220,000 — 100% 100 100 100 


SOURCES—UN Monthly Bulletih of Statistics, April, 1952; UN National Income in 
Under-developed Countries, 1951 (Series E/3) and UN National Income E/t1; 


UN Direction of Int. Trade, April, 1952 (Series T/12); 


Survey of Europe, 1951. 


ECE, Geneva, Econ. 


NOTE—Group 5 comprises countries with various types of economies, to shorten the 
list: “ Have-nots” (e.g., Japan), “ Under-developed countries,” such as Indonesia 
and the South American Republics (Brazil, Argentine, ete.) and Colonies (French, 
British, Belgian, Portuguese, etc.) where coloured peoples are exploited. 

Average incomes are not shown where wide ranges would give wnrepresentative 


figures. [$2.80=£1.] 


(Right of reproduction freely granted) 


economic predominance prevents an expan- 
sion of trade between Western and Eastern 
Europe. The West will have to ask for 
dollar grants to cover trade deficits and that 
provides the US with an opportunity to 
force through its trade concepts. 


The integration of Britain’s trade inte 
the US economy inevitably leads to the dis- 
integration of the Sterling Area. 


ECONOMIC BLOCKS AND BLOCKADE 


The division of the world into competing 
economic blocks of industrialised countries 
on the one hand and raw material producers 
and “backward” areas (with starving 
population) on the other has resulted in a 
fundamental disequilibrium of world trade. 


Trade could expand considerably if in- 
come levels in poverty-areas were doubled 
and trebled, so that millions of potential 
buyers were able to purchase essentials of 
life (textiles, household goods, ete.). 


Unfortunately, the present arms drive, 
‘imposed by America, frustrates all hopes 
of raising living standards or initiating 
large-scale development in backward areas, 

Moreover, the economic blockade against 
the USSR, demanded by the US, weakens 
the economic position of Western Europe 
and entails a contraction of trade. Sir 
Hartley Shaweross stated in the Board of 
Trade Journal (Aug. 18, 1951): 


“Trade between East and Western 
Europe had always been important... . 
To deprive each part of Europe of the 
other would not put an end to Com- 
munism; it might merely depress the 
economic welfare of both parts.” 


The US is endeavouring to eut off any 
trade between the “Rouble area” and the 
“Western world,” including Japan. Now’ 
Japan is prevented from trading with: 
China and sends half of her exports to: 
the Sterling area and one-quarter to the 
Dollar area. 


The policy of blockade was unsuccessful- 
in the past and is irrelevant now, as the 
“Rouble area” has become “ self-suffi- 
cient ” and independent of US trade policy. 


_ Figures relating to industrial produe— 
tion and world trade are shown below. 


AMERICAN INSTABILITY 


_ The present “high level employment ” 
in the US is based on armament contracts, 
which cannot continue indefinitely. Should 
incomes decline, there will be a rapid 
shrinkage of consumers’ demand. Uncon- 
trolled adjustments in the American 
economy by the free play of supply and! 
demand will shake the whole productive 
system. Tihe alternative will be slump or 
war, engulfing all those countries depen- 
dent on the Dollar area. 


Mr. Averill Harriman, “Mutual Security” 
Director, said (Financial Times, May 20): 
“In 1949, when business activity in 
the US dropped by 6%, some countries 
lost 70% of their American trade. How 
can these countries survive if we care 
So little about them ? ” 


Mr. Gaitskell, formerly Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Governor of the World 
Bank, suggested in Sunday Pictorial (May 
25) a “new economic conference” on dollar 
shortage and development of backward 
areas, It is surprising that the former 
Chancellor regards himself as qualified to 
eall a conference in America whereas 
last year (Cmd. 8195) he urged that Britain 
should rearm as fast as we can, while 
maintaining a strong and healthy 
economy.” 


An economic conference in the US is 
doomed to failure, because, Mr. Gaitskell's 
World Bank colleagues will never agree 
to the displacement of “free enterprise ” 
and “private investment” by the planned 
development aimed at by the Labour 
Party. 


ARMS OR DEVELOPMENT ? 


The UN “ Statistical Papers,” E/3, pp 2, 
19 states: 

“North America, with less than 10 
per cent. of the world’s population, ac- 
counts for nearly 45 per cent. of the 
world’s income. Asia, having over half 
the world’s population, produces only 
one-tenth of the world’s national income.. 

“Yearly average income of Africans 
per head in British Colonies were: 
Northern Rhodesia (1946) five pounds, 
Kenya (1949) six pounds. 


These official figures regarding Colonies 
were never disclosed in Government White 
Papers, Fabian Society publications or 
statistical reports of British newspapers. 
No pacifist organisation has undertaken 
an enquiry into social conditions (health, 
wages, etc.) in Colonies yet. 

Colonial development by Britain, instead 
of rearmament, would raise output and. 
wage-levels of millions of natives (total 
60 millions) who would be able to buy 
more British goods, thus providing addi- 
tional employment. 

In the constituencies members of the 
Labour Party are discussing important 
issues of future domestic and international 
policies. 

The present lop-sidéd economy, declining 
living standards and unbalanced trade 
position necessitate the working out of 
a new constructive programme. The arms 


drive and “ Gaitskellism ” must be dropped 
if living standards are to be raised and 
world peace made “our first duty.” 
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Peaceworkers 
train where 


soldiers drilled 
By W. R. HUGHES 


Author of “ Bhose Human Russians” 


ORDERING the main road be- 

tween the neighbouring towns 
of Bueckeburg and Minden in North 
Germany lies a piece of rising ground 
which has undergone a remarkable 
transformation during the last four 
years. 

Before that it lay waste, pitted with 
trenches and rubbish-pits. It had been 
part of a military training-ground, and had 
not known the growing of corn. 

Now one may see there a fine house, built 
largely by voluntary labour, surrounded by 
gardens with fruit trees and crops in full 
growth, You will see young men and women 
working, a constantly changing company, 
but always joking and cheerful. 

They are some of those who have 


accepted the invitation to come, from many 
Jands, to this new kind of “House of Friend- 


ship,” in order to learn together how to, 


became more efficient peace-makers. 
From all nations 


Already about two hundred of such volun- 
teers, from seventeen different countries, 
have found their way tthere, including a num- 
ber of British and even more Americans. 


The invitation is given to men and women 
“from all nations, classes, races, religions 
and ideologies, pacifist or non-pacifist.” 


And who issues the invitation? No big 
organisation or imposing ‘“ world peace 
committee,” but a little local group of Ger- 
mans, who started the centre under a sense, 
which we all share but have not acted upon. 
that ordinary folk must work for peace in 
the name of our common humanity. 


They do not set before us any one magi- 
cal political programme, but ask for our help 


in studying all the difficult problems in- | 


volved, and in learning how we may love 
one another better. 


In the centre of this group is Wilhelm 
Mensching, Protestant pastor of two neigh- 
bouring villages, once missionary in Africa, 
interned by the British in India, influenced 
by Gandhi, Quakers and others to become a 
full pacifist, for many years secretary of 
the German section of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, and one who, during the 
days of Hitler, of war, and of the confusion 
that followed defeat in Germany, has boldly 
applied the principle of loving and serving 
“enemies” to one difficulty and danger 
after another. 


At the Freundschaftsheim, to use its Ger- 
man name, one finds aiso Leslie Hayman, a 
Methodist minister from New Zealand, with 
his Polish-born wife, and Ralf Winkler, 
from Switzerland, known to many Inter- 
national Voluntary Serrvice for Peace 
workers, who with his wife is now also on 


_ the staff. 


In a few weeks will begin the building 
of a larger house for residents, the money 


- for which has been collected by a very 


vigorous body of American supporters of 
the Heim. 


Volunteers earn their keep 


The basis of residence is that each 
volunteer earns his keep by taking part, 
usually for five hours a day, in the com- 
mon work on land, house or buildings, and 
receives a monetary payment of a mini- 
mum of half a mark (or about tenpence) 
per day. 


The qualifications for residence are, first, 
a willingness to join whole-heartedly in the 
simple style of living and work; and 
secondly, a really earnest desire to be a 
peace-maker and to study together with 
others from other lands all the problems 
involved. A resident takes part therefore 
in the lectures, studies and discussions at 
ne Heim, as well as in its lively social 
ife. 


At present there are no regular terms, 
so that one may join at any time—when 
there is a vacancy.._A stay of at least two 
weeks is regarded as the minimum worth 
while. 


Knowledge of German is not essential. 
Those who wish for fuller information 
should apply to the writer, who is secre- 
tary of the supporting British committee, 
35, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset, or 
Bueckebeurg, Germany. 
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SIRE FOR ACTION 


st Youth Clubs 


debate ‘Christians & War’ 


“NO NEED FOR VIOLENCE ” 


By Bryan Harnwell 


The writer recently appeared before the London Tribunal and was registered 


os wu 


Conscientious Objector to National Service 


~ HRISTIANS and War” was the theme of the debate at the seventh 

National Congress of the Methodist Association of Youth Clubs 
in the Kingsway Hall, London, on May 17. The Hall was packed with 
young people representing hundreds of clubs from all over the country. 


In his recent Club Leaders’ letter, The 
Rev. Leonard P. Barnett, Secretary of the 
MAYC, said: “ When this topic gets known 
there’s no doubt but that very many people 
both within and far beyond Methodism, are 
going to be mightily interested. For a 
national assembly of youth to be debating 
the peace and war issue in a Christian con- 
text is a bold thing to do.” 


Each Club had been sent a set of ques- 
tions on the subject to discuss and thrash 
out among its own members, who could then 
elect a representative to speak at Congress. 


When the President’ asked members to 
come forward to express their views the 
response was overwhelming to say the least; 
the outcome of which was that, apart from 
the first three speakers, representatives 
were allowed only one minute each to ex- 
press their points of view. 


Support for soldier and CO 


In opening the debate, the MAYC’s retir- 

‘ing President, Mr. Leslie W. Bower, suid he 
| wanted to emphasise that the ruling body 
of the Methodist Church, the Methodist Con- 
ference, recognised both of the opposing 
points of view on this all important subject, 
and gave the assurance that on whichever 
side the young people took their stand, they 
could count on the full backing of the 
Methodist Church. 


Marion Frost, of St. George’s Hall 
MAYC club, Stepney, from which the sug- 
gestion of the Congress topic was made, 
spoke next. She said that at their discus- 
| sions no. satisfactory answer had been 
reached by their own club and quite frankly 
they were puzzled as to the answer—-they 
| had felt it ought to be discussed openly at 
, Congress. 


Reg. Hancock, from Scotland, then stated 
his case for Christian Pacifism. 


He said we too often fail to recognise 
that “loving our neighbour” means a bit 
more than the “loving the man next door” 
interpretation we tend to give it—our love 
must reach out to men of all nations, Our 
first loyalty is to God and taking part in 
war means fighting against Christ. He said 
in following Christ we must do all we can 
to be like Him—following His example of 
love—remembering He died on the Cross 
because of that love. 
love such as that can only come from God, 


he continued, “ but we, in Him, are able to | 


show love to all men—we can rise even to 
perfection with the help of the Holy Spirit. 


“Difficulties are bound to arise, but I 
am convinced they can be settled round 
the table—there is no need for violence, 
and nothing will ever be gained if each 
s.de is intent on getting its own way. Our 
aim must be submission to the Prince of 
Peace—settling our differences in love— 
even as He loved us.” 


Next came non-pacifist, Geoff Lambourne, 
of Reading, whose hypothetical argument— 
had we not been prepared to defend our 
Country in the vital years of 1941-2, would 
the Kingsway Hall have been filled with 
Hitler Youth or young Communists instead 
of MAYC—seemed somewhat more worn 
than. usual. 


“Fighting for Christ” 


He finished by saying we were nct only 
fighting for our King and Country in the 
last war, but for the King of Kings and 
the Brotherhood of Jesus Christ. 


This seemed in complete cqntrast to the 
enthusiastic singing of John Oxenham’s 
lovely hymn, “In Christ there is no East 
or West,” which preceded the debate, and 
from which it appeared that “one great 
fellowship of love throughout the whole 
wide earth” was not merely a desirable 
comforting religious thought to many of the 
young people present, but rather a challeng- 
ing call for action. 


Many in the queue of speakers had to be 
turned away due to lack of time, but a 
number of good points were put over. 


Gordon Morris said: “I am a Christian 
Pacifist and an ex-Serviceman, I cannot 
appreciate why Christians regard pacifism 
as any more illogical in the material sense 
than any other basic Christian belief—after 


all, Christianity is primarily a matter of | 
a 


faith.’ 


A representative from Long Eaton said 
“supporting the United Nations means 
approving the use of the A-bomb and 
other equally horrifying weapons, surely 
that will make us think carefully.” 

Kenneth Morley, of Basingstoke, said he 
thought the Methodist Youth Department 
leaflet “National Service—Thinking Ahead” 
was vague and contradictory: in one place 
it states “war is contrary to the spiritual 


“Some may say that, 


teaching and purpose of Christ” and then 
states it might be regarded as right in some 
circumstances. “What I want to know,” 
he said, “is who is going to decide the 
circumstances.” 


Another representative, amid laughter, 
said that the discipline of National Service 
does you good—it would he a good thing 
Ww girls had to do it, too. 


Maureen Lewis said modern civilisa- 
tion is worse than the jungle—there they 
throw coco-nuts, but our mentality is 
such that we chose A-bombs. 


Geoffrey Watson, a pacifist, said “ Force 
of arms never gets to the root of the evil, 
only Christian love can do that. 


Be prepared to disarm 


“Disarmament would teach the world a 
moral lesson—although Britain would pro- 
bably suffer for it. As Christians we must 
be prepared to disarm — remembering 
Christ’s earthly life ended with a Cross.” 


In summing up, the new MAYC Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Reg, C. Bedford, said: “I 
want to congratulate you all on the part 
you have taken in this debate; quite obvi- 
ously behind the points of view expressed 
lies any amount of thought and prepura- 
tion, desnite the fact that the opinions ex- 
pressed have followed the well-worn path. 

“ Here, as in all else, a personal decision 
is called for—we must make up our minds 
what we can or cannot do. 

“The superficial Christian’s day is over. 
There are practical things we can do—as 
we have started to do with this great prob- 
lem. We must think clearly and bother to 
study, read 
deavouring to find the mind of Christ. 

“The ray of hope lies in the Church of 
Jesus Christ, and we must render our 
wholehearted support to this living Body 
of Christ, against which even the gates of 
hell shall not prevail.” 


and discuss, prayerfully en- —— 


| 
In speaking with several MAYC members 


afterwards and asking their opinion of the 
Congress topic, all agreed that their club 
was glad the decision was made “to 
thrash out this burning question in the 
open.” 

Another member from Leeds said: “ You 


—A better hope. . .— 


WHEN the soldier fights nobody can 
* assure him that by fighting he or 


his family will be made secure. The 
soldier may be killed. His home may 
be destroyed by a bomb. You, who do 
nat fight, are also unable to guarantee 
security for anyone. If you are asked 
at @ tribunal about such things i may 
be well to remember this. Don't be mis- 
led by the type of pacifist propaganda 
which implies that pacifism is a “safe 
course. Lt has, tt ts true, been known 
to work miracles, but it has its martyrs, 
just as war has its casualties. If you 
do not deceive yourself on this point 
you will not be likely to make foolish 
statements which you cannot substan- 
tinte when you face a tribunal. 

We (Quakers) believe in our Peace 
Testimony, not because it is “ safe 
but because we hold it to be right. VW 
recognise its risks just as we recognise 
the risks of fighting. But we can no 
more be deterred by those risks than 
the honest fighting man will be deterred 
by the same risks, from doing what he 
believes to be his duty. Each way 
an adventure of faith. 

But... the soldier may win this war 
and still fail miserably in achieving the 
objects for which he fought. We have 
a better hope of good results—our vire- 
tories cannot be turned into more 
defeats. 

—From “Opportunity at High- 

teen,” by Reginald Reynolds, 

Friends Peace Committee, 4d. 
See ee ee eS 


can think a lol about a subject and still 
miss a lot of the main issues—it has bee” 
a great help this afternoon to those who 
have already thought through the subject 
—and no doubt still more help to those wh? 
haven’t faced it squarely before.” 


Another group of club members said, 
“we like to think af the Methodist Church 
as progressive and we believe the fact that 
its youth have been given this opportunity 
at Congress shows we are moving in the 
right direction.” 


In viewing the debate as a whule, oné 
of the impressive factors was the high pro- 
portion of pacifist speakers—and whats 
more, their obvious enthusiasm. Here w25 
an incalculable potential force for peace and 
one could not help but wonder through wha 
channels it would find expression. 


Methodist Youth has shown its desire fol 
action—I trust that the Methodist Peace 
Fellowship and other similar organisations 
will provide ample opportunity for } 
encouragement. 


“ Cut ate ” Labour Youth 


A cut in expenditure on rearmament 15 
urged in a resolution adopted recently by 
the Merseyside Federation of the Lapou! 
Party League of Youth. The resolution 


declares ‘that the present level °® 
rearmament consiitutes an economile 
threat. 


An amendment, which stated that the 
rearmament, drive could only lead 
war, and urged the Government 
abandon rearmament altogether, 
defeated by a narrow margin. 


was 


YOUNG man who volunteered for air- 

erew duties in the RAF in 1951, and, 
horrified by the implications of the train- 
ing, applied for his discharge a year later, 
appeared before the Tribunal for Conscien- 
tious Objectors at Fulham last Friday. 


He was Derek John Willey, of Naseby 
Road, Ilford. “ During my training in the 
RAF I was made more and more conscious 
of the aim to kill the enemy as quickly and 
efficiently as possible,” he said. 


“Whereas I joined with the thought to 
defend my country, or a worthy cause, my 
faith hag brought me round to an objec- 
tion to killing and military warfare. 


Derek Willey, who told the Tribunal that 
he belonged to the Paptist Church, produced 
a letter from his minister, the Rev. Mes- 
senger, who said that although he did not 
agree with him, he could bear testimony to 
the sincerity of his convictions. 


He was directed to land, hospital, forestry 
or building work. 


Violence or Service ? 


Henry Rose, of Warwick Grove, London, 
E.5, who is still at school, made a consider- 
able impression on the Tribunal by his 
serious-mindedness and the breadth of his 
reading. 

_A Jew by birth, he told the Tribunal that 
his principal religious teachers were Jesus 
Christ and Mahatma Gandhi, but said that 
he had also been guided by the works of 
Tolstoy, Prof. Field, C. F. Andrews, Tom 
Paine, Herbert Spencer, George Fox, and 
the Bible writers. 


He hased his objection on the fact that 
all men are created by God, and are there- 
fore, brothers, and said that violence was 
the antithesis of brotherly love and service. 


Gandhi, he said, had proved that it was 
not impossible for a human being to live a 
Christ-like life, and he therefore believed 
that it was necessary for him to attempt te 
do likewise, if he desired to achieve even a 


RAF VOLUNTEER RESIGNED 
Registered as conscientious objector 


fraction of the spiritual purity to whieh 
these men attained. 


Henry Rose hopes to study medicine 2° 
soon as he can earn sufficient money to star? 
his course, and the Tribunal decided 
register him as a CO on the usual con: 
ditions, with special emphasis on hospit@ 
work, as likely to be useful to him in his 
studies. 

He said, however, that he was not will- 
ing to accept any condition of cxemptio™ 
and intended to go to the Appellate 
Tribunal. 

PPU Group Secretary exempted 


John Millwood, Secretary of, the recently 
formed Chelsea group of the Peace Pledg® 
Union, was among the young men wa? 
gained exemption fram military service 4" 
the Tribunal on May 20, 


In his statement, John Millwood quoted 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Christ’s 11° 
junction to forgive unto seventy times 
seven. “Is violence a constructive, fin@ 
answer to any problem?” he asked, “ Is it 
any answer at all? Can I express my lov® 
to humanity by killing human beings?” __ 
The Tribunal was ofviously impressed bY 
John Millwood’s statement, and by he 
answers to questions, and the only fav! 
they could find with him was the fact that 
despite his job as a library assistant w! 
Reynolds News, he had not read any boort 
against pacifism from the Christian pol? 
of view, though he said that he had rea? 
books by Lenin, and other non-Christia® 
writers which advocated violence in verta!? 
circumstances. z. 

He was granted exemption on conditio” 
of doing land, forestry, hospital or buildite 
work. a. 
George William Bligh, of Attleboroug™ 
Suffolk, a Methodist, who was granted SS 
emption, said that he was a Sunday scho . 
teacher, and often thought, when he be? 
telling the young people stories of Jes 
Christ, what a great sin it was for mone 
to teach them to kill when they reached 
age of 18. 

A Doctor at the Tribunal—p.6 
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Up and Doing 
THE PRESS 


Newspapers in general are a cause of 


despair to pacifists. ‘The high-lighting 
of baser happenings, one-sided reporting 
and shirking of the real issues seem to 


characterise the majorjty of them. A | 


f0od leader, a report of a pacifist meet- 
ing, provokes that degree of rejoicing 
which we reserve for exceptional 
Occasions, 

Some papers are less to be reproached 
(modesty forbids naming the least re- 
Proachable!)—and though local papers 
are normally among the most prejudiced 
Politically they excel in freedom of ex- 
Pression for their readers. Your most 
revolutionary letter is practically sure to 
find a place in Blatherham Weekly Blast. 

e have splendid openings for pacifist 
OpiMion at this level. 

But Perhaps the most important job of all 
Is to challenge the Editor personally. 
£ he can be persuaded on an issue much 
800d may result. An excellent example 
Nas just come to our notice. 
he leader writer of an East Anglian 
evening paper was invited to read PN 
regularly, Shortly afterwards there ap- 
Deared a full length leader column chal- 
lenging Christians on the use of. the 
Napalm bomh which might well have 

Been lifted straight from page two of 

A great many journalists are deeply con- 
cerned about the attitude of the popular 
Press. You can help them by writing 
letters on which editorial comment can 
be made. And they may welcome Peace 
News every week, as a source of reliable 
hews and humanitarian opinion. 

H.F.M. 
Circulation last week 12.000 


—_e 
Briefly... 
An International Training Schoo} for world 
relief work and Work Camp leadership 
Will be held at Orjanspiarden (Sweden) 
Tom August 15 to September 14. The 
Course will include both theoretical and 
Practical training, each member doing 8 
Ours’ manual work a day during the 
first fortnight, and 4% hours during the 
Second. The money thus earned will go 
towards the cost of the course, and the 
velief work which the organisation is 
Carrying out in India, Greece, Palestine 
and Poland. 
plications, which should be sponsored 
VY an organisation, should be sent as 
S0on as possible to Orjangsgarden (Agni), 
dnninge, Sweden. The Peace Pledge 
Nion will consider assisting applicants 
who find it difficult to pay the fare. 


Among those present at the Moscow Econ- 
Omic Conference was Mrs. Tomiko Kora, 


the prominent Japanese pacifist, and 
Member of the Upper House of the 
Tresnese Parliament. 


he Japanese Government had refused 
° grant passports to anyone wishing to 
80 to the conference, but Mrs. Kora 
Made her way to Moscow without a pass- 
Port, via Panis, Copenhagen and Hel- 
Sinki, 

eC, 


“West Africa.”  PPU. 


Notes for your Diary 


May 30, 1952, PEACE NEWS—5 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


R. H. Ward replies 


JN reply to Lesley Lewis (PN last week), 

I said nothing, in my address to the 
AGM of the PPU, of the “ love of violence ” 
on the one hand, or of the need for “ sweet 
reasonableness on the other.” I simply 
atirmed that violence is inherent in our 
nature, and that it takes many forms other 
than that of the open warfare in which 
it periodically culminates. 

I cannot therefore agree with Lesley 
Lewis that it is a fallacy to believe that 
wars are originally due to this inherent vio- 
lence; nor can I fail to find his own argu- 
ment fallacious, which seems to assert that 
acquisitiveness and ‘the economic enslave- 
ment of others are causes of war in them- 
selves, for they seem to me the effects of 
a deeper psychological cause. 

It is always easier to discover, and to 
blame, external causes, rather than face 
the real, and ultimately personal, issue. But 
if the proper study of mankind (and of 
mankind’s activities) is man, I respectfully 
suggest that the man most accessible to Mr. 
Lewis for study is Mr. Lewis. 

In reply to Miss Lee, I did not say that 
to get rid of violence is “unnatural,” nor 
did I say that it is “ practically impossible.” 
I said, on the contrary, that it was a matter 
of the proper evolution of the human being. 

As to the “confusion between violence 
and conflict,” this, I fear, can hardly be 
attributed to me; it has been a reality since 
Cain killed Abel, and is still a reality, I 
see, when Miss Lee puts pen to paper in 
the attempt to annihilate my opinions. 

It is refreshing to find that the Rey. G. T. 
Peet is not only able to read, but even able 
to understand what he reads, and for his 
perceptiveness I am grateful. With refer- 
ence to his last two paragraphs, J doubt 
if he really has any quarrel with me, for 


I certainly should not call an honest con- 
scientious objection Pharisaism. 

Mr. Poland gives me my answer“on a 
plate,” as they say. He assumes “ that, we 
had left this personal and individual stuff 
behind years ago.” Alas, I fear that is so, 
and that we were severely in error. 

My whole contention is that the causes 
of war are themselves “ personal and in- 
dividual stuff.” 

Mr. Poland, too, should seek those causes 
where they are to be foundc, and where 
charity, as opposed to violence, is said to 
begin. He might then discover what my 
remarks had “to do with conscription of 
ignorant and innocent boys,’ etc.; for this 
social evil is precisely one of the effects of 
the refusal to tace the causes of war at 
their “ personal and individual ”’ source. 

What particularly interests me, however, 
in the letters of three out of four of your 
correspondents is their curious tendency 
to imply that I said what I did not say and 
did not say what I did. J suggest that the 
perversion of a person’s words to one’s own 
meaning, and the apparently deliberate mis- 
reading of words to suit one’s own opinions, 
are in themselves forms of violence. I am 
sorry toe see that these things are so pre- 
valent among pacifists. R. H. WARD. 

Lydney, Glos. 


Katyn Wood 


TMHERE is all too much evidence in the 
Press and elsewhere to-day that there 
are people in the world who wish to have 
a war with the Soviet Union and are 
anxious to stir up as much anti-Russian 
feeling as possible in order to do this. 
We consider that your comment on the 
Katyn Wood murders (PN, May 9), merely 
adds grist to the anti-Russian mill, by in- 
ferring, through second-hand reports—Mr. 
Epstein believes that Mr, Churchill believed 


the Russians were responsible, etc .. . that 
the Russians were actually responsible. 

_ Whilst announcing that a US Commis- 
sion of Enquiry has been set up the corre- 
spondent ignores the Report of the Russian 
Enquiry Commission, including amongst its 
signatories the Patriarch of Moscow, and 
Alexei Tolstoy. We cannot believe that 
your correspondent has not read this re- 
port, first published in 1944 in Smolensk 
and recently published in English, and urge. 
you, now—that the matter has been brought 
up in this fashion, to give publicity to the 
Soviet Commission’s report. 

R. A. LEESON, F. FARRINGTON. 

19, Rushford Avenue, Levenshulme, 
yt is more than hard to understand how 

it was possible at this date for such an 
error to creep into the columns of “ Behind 
the News,” with regard to the Katyn mas- 
sacre. I refer to the words: “ We do not 
know to-day which side was guilty of this 
mionstrous crime.” 

It has been known for several years, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Rus- 
sians were the perpetrators of this terrible 
mass-murder. I would refer anyone still 
in doubt to Montgomery Belgion’s “Victors’ 
Jubtice,” pp. 65-78 (published in 1949) where 
this incident is dealt with very carefully. 
But already in 1946 there was drawn up 
a truly masterly document, with full de- 
tails, maps and photographs, and an excep- 
tionally balanced and truly objective inves- 
tigation into the question of who committed 
the crime; and here again the evidence 
points beyond the possibility of doubt to 
Russia. This highly important document 
is obtainable from the Polish Association of 
former Soviet Political Prisoners, 2, Albert 
Gate, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 

SYLVIA LLOYD. 
Rickview, Buckland ‘Wharf, near Aylesbury. 


VICTORIES WITHOUT VIOLENCE 


* FZ 


About 200 BC the Hiong-nou, barbarians who lived north 
of the Great Wall of China, broke their treaty with the 


Emperor Wen-ti. 


chief. “Let all peoples live in 


Here is part of a letter he wrote to their 

peace. 

children never be divided. Let us try dismissing our troops, 
melting down our swords. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Let parents and 


“T am having silk sent to 

your cold northern country, 

and cotton, rice and wheat. 

We are now friends. ... Let 

us reflect that the sky covers 
us all equally. 


“Coals of Fire’? 


“ The earth makes no distinc- 
tion in bearing us; we are 
all one family. 


“Our wish is, that the world 
be at peace for ever” 
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EMRYS HUGHES MP 


PEACE 


“Page six _ 


Rearmament: a suicidal policy 
CAN ONLY END IN BANKRUPTCY AND WAR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE 


if we don’t get smashed up in another 

war. 

But what market will there be for Vam- 
pire wings a few years hence? In this way 
the skill of our engineers and_ skilled 
workers will be diverted away from indus- 
try which would have helped to raise the 
standard of life and brought sanitation and 
civilisation to innumerable remote corners 
of the world. 


But we are placing rearmament first. 
Kilbride loses a factory 


A few days later I read in the Glasgow 
Herald that an American firm which had 
planned to build a big agricultural machin- 
ery plant in one of Scstland’s new towns, 
East Kilbride, had abandoned this project. 

“The decision,” we are told, “came as 
a shock to the Board of Trade, the East 
Kilbride Development Corporation, and the 
Scottish Couneil for Development and In- 
dustry. The disappointment was felt most 
keenly by the Council, who were responsible 
for bringing the project to Scotland. 


This factory was to have employed sev- 
eral thousand men and women. 


Needed for food supplies 


Now this would have been a godsend to 
the West of Scotland. 

Agricultural machinery is badly needed 
all over the world. A great export trade 
would have been built up and_ the 
machinery would have been used to in- 
crease the food supplies of the world 
and do away with much of the dreary 
drudgery of farming folk everywhere. 


But this American firm realised that with 
Britain concentrating on a rearmament 
drive there would be a shortage of skilled 
jJabour and materials. 


Then there was steel. We read: 


“But for the hold up in steel supplies 
which stopped work on the factory some 
months ago and caused the firms to be- 
gin withdrawing skilled labour and 
equipment, it is believed that the project 
would have gone on. The ultimate re- 
lease of the necessary steel is thought 
to have come too late to cause a further 
change in the company’s plans.” 


No passport for 
peace preacher 


A US passport has begn denied to Dr, J. 
Carpenter, prominent New York church- 
man and treasurer of the.US Presbyterian 
Peace Fellowship, who wished to travel to 
Japan for an extensive series of meetings 
with Church leaders. He is an old friend 
of the Japanese Christian leader, Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa. 


The disclosure of the State Department’s 
ruling came last week in-a~sermon by 
another New York minister, Dr. John Paul 
Jones. 


He attacked what he described as the 
growing tendency to restrict the freedom of 
‘ distinguuished citizens,” without apparent 
reason. 

“Our own city now has a perfect illus- 
tration of this, which is alaming in its im- 
plicationg.” 


Wanted US-Soviet negotiations 


Dr. Carpenter would not comment on the 
State Department’s action, which, says the 
New York Times, has “ puzzled his friends 
and associates inasmuch as the clergyman 
to their knowledge has never been connected 
with any subversive organisations.” 

The same newspaper recalls that “ three 
years ago Dr. Carpenter, along with eleven 
other clergymen, sent a message to Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, urging ‘high 
level negotiations’ between the US and the 
Soviet Union to ‘resolve the difference be- 
tween the two nations.’” 


TRUTH ABOUT 


GARLIC 


Truth is many sided, as readers 0. I 
this journal know; but notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug discoveries, 
the truth about Garlic remains un- 
challenged as it has stood for 5,000 | 
years. Send stamps ICd. for two 
booklets of life-conserving informa- 
tion about Garlic — that priceless 
purifier and healer given by nature 
for the use of Man. 

Write to-day for these remarkable 

free booklets. 


GARLISOL (non-smell) GARLIC REMEDIES 
FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX 


AUBREY BROCKLEHURST 
Watch-maker and Jeweller 


Kindly note, workroom & stocks have now been transferred to: 


Dick Sheppard Ho. 6 Endsleigh St. W.C.I. Tel EUS 5501 


Steel is needed for rearmament. We have 
not enouvgh steel for agricultural machin- 
ery and war equipment at the same time 
So the tractors and the combines will have 
to wait and a splendid chance has been 
lost to establish a great new industry whose 
products could have a regular word mar- 
ket for the next fifty years. 


Instead of that our engineers go over to 
arms work and this work either ends in 
war or unemployment. 

In many parts of Britain the same thing: 
is going on. By switching over to rearma- 
ment we are losing splendid opportunities 
of establishing new permanent industries 
badly needed if we are going to maintain 
our export trade and solve our economic 
problem. 

From every point of view rearmament is 
a stupid, suicidal] policy which if it is con- 
tinued can only end in national bankruptcy 
and war. 


(WORLD TRADE AND PEACE-—-p3) 


DOCTOkKS DISCUSS 


NEWS 


May 80 1952 


SYBIL MORRISON 


HALF A LOAF 


The danger from Bevan’s “small arms” 


ee Pai 
Surely a reduction in armaments as proposed by Aneurin Bevan is a first step 


towards total disarmament which is what all 
you not agree that half a loaf is better than no 


pactfists want to see. Would 


bread? 


—Letter from PPU member, May 15, 1952 


No man cun serve two masters: 
other; or else he will hold to the 
God and Mammon. 
T is perhaps natural to believe that 
when once a reduction in arma- 
ments, instead of an increase, has 
been decided upon, the whole process 
will have been put into reverse and 
lead automatically to there being no 
armaments at all. 

But this is, in fact, a quite illogical con- 
clusion, for the possession of armaments, 
whether they be guns or germs, men or 
machines, bombs or bayonets, implies the 
possibility of their use either in war, or as 
a threat which ultimately leads to war. 


There was a considerable reduction of 


International medical services 


This is the third instalment of our report-on the Conference of the Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War, held in London on May 10 and 11. 
The report will be concluded next week with an account of the discussion on 


“The Psychology of War ,Preparations.” 


7). ELIZABETH TOPLEY, who opened 
~~ the session on International Medical Ser- 
vices, said that the aim of the Medical Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of War was to 
improve international understanding by 
offering their services to all, irrespective 
of nationality, and to bring home to men the 
fact that war was not inevitable. 


She spoke at length of the work already 
being done by the World Health Organisa- 
tion, the Red Cross Societies and other 
bodies in the way of information services, 
conferences, fellowships, field services, in- 
ternational controls and inspection. 


The weakness of the World Health Organ- 
isation, she said, lay in the fact that it ex- 
isted for member countries only—and 
Russia was not a member—and that it could 


A DOCTOR AT 
THE TRIBUNAL 


BY MARY WILLIS 


R. JAMES L. WILSON, of King 

f£dward VII Hospital, Windsor, who 
had had deferment for the period of his 
training, applied for exemption from 
National Serivce on ethical and humani- 
tarian grounds, when he appeared before 
the Tribunal for Cgnscientious Objectors 
at Fulham Town Hall on Friday. May 9. 


He~told ‘the Tribunal that he had not 
always been a pacifist, and at 18 had tried 
to enter the RAF, but had been turned 
down on account of faulty eyesight. 


“T entered my profession from a desire 
to help humanity to the best of my 
ability,” he said, “and hope to take up 
work on mental illness, particularly in 
its social applications.” 

“What do you think should be done 
in the case of aggression?” asked the 
Chairman, Judge Hargreaves. 


“T think it rather depends on the degree 
of aggression,” replied Dr. Wilson, “I 
think it is not inconsistent to approve ot 
a limited use of force in certain cases, such 
as personal aggression, but when it comes 
vo fighting individuals whom you know 
nothing about, and who in many cases 
know little or nothing of what they are 
fighting for, it is a different matter. 


Would work in Red Cross 


“TY personally would rather suffer occu- 
pation than in any way be responsible for 
such things as the dropping of atomic or 
fire bombs all over the place,” he went on. 


“Would you be able to defend that view 
ethically?” asked the Rev. Prof. James. 

“TI would say it is the lesser of two 
evils,” replied the doctor. “ You, no doubt, 
would say that the other was the lesser.” 

Dr. Wilson said that if there was a war, 


| he would try to work in the International 


Red Cross. “I know the RAMC tends the 
wounded of both sides,” he added, “ but it 
is expressly dedicated to the wounded of 
one side.” 


Mr. Alonso Swales, the Trade Union 
representative, asked whether he had 
chosen to work in the field of mental health 
because he thought that those who went 
into the armed forces were suffering from 
mental illness. 


“Of course I don’t,” replied Dr. Wilson. 

Dr. F. E. Day, who appeared as a wit- 
ness, said he had known the applicant for 
six years, and confirmed that he had heard 
the non-pacifist case put to him. He told 
the Tribunal. that he himself had now 
become a pacifist, after doing operational 
duties in the RAF during the war. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal felt 


that Dr. Wilson had really grappled with 
the subject. and he was registered as aj 
CO on condition of continuing his present 
work. 

Seventeen other objectors appeared be- 
fore the Tribunal, many of them putting up 
very impressive cases. 


operate only through governmental chan- 
nels. It had done much in the way of con- 
trol of drugs, but she had not heard that 
it had done anything in the way of control- 
ding the mass destruction of people in war- 
are. 


New fields for activity 


Speaking of the work that she felt the 
MAPW might undertake she mentioned in- 
formation services; the entertainment of 
medical men from other countries; the pro- 


motion of field services where needed, as ! 
possibly plastic surgery for burns in Korea. ; 


She also suggested the formation of a 
team of inspection which might be accept- 
able by both East and West, since neither 
the United Nations nor the Interrnational 
Red Cross were regarded as impartial by 
the East; and the creation of an Inter- 
national Medical Corps; an idea first sug- 
gested in the Lancet in the 1930s. 

Gerald Gardner gave the Conference a 
brief accouunt of the work of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, in training for which 
conscientious objectors undertook first a 
driver-mechanic’s course, and secondly six 
months in a hospital ward. 

Their members had carried out emer- 
gency relief work in the Middle East, the 
Balkans, India, China, and other countries.. 


Being free from governmental control 
their services were everywhere welcomed 
and they could move more speedily than 
official organisations. He himself had been 
successful in obtaining badly needed addi- 
tional medical services for Belsen immedi- 
ately after it had been taken over by the 
Allies. 


Left untended 


Dr. Lake spoke of the Church’s mission~ 
ary societies’ medical services in India 
where the average age of death is 26, us 
opposed to about 66 in this country. The 
diseases of tropical countries were for the 
most part preventable and curable. 


Why, he asked, did so many doctors pre- 
fer to remain in this country and study 
little-Known diseases, when the diseases 
which were understood, and could be pre- 
vented, were left untended elsewhere. 

This point was also taken up by Dr. 
Chappel, who said that doctors should go 
to those parts where there was most suffer- 
ing: at present that was North Korea and 
China. They should also make it known in 
official quarters that they considered 100 
days of negotiation were worth a single day 
of warfare. 


BRIGHTON’S BEST 

THE Chairman of the Peace Pledge 
Union, Sybil Morrison, addressed a 

meeting on the sea-front at Brighton last 

Sunday, which had been organised by 

Brighton Group of the PPU. 

A very large and attentive crowd gath- 
ered to hear her, and local opinion has it 
that it was the largest demonstration of its 
kind which the town has seen for many 
years, 

A number of new contacts were made, 
and it is hoped that support will be forth- 
coming for future meetings of a similar 
kind. 


Open-air meetings in Cardiff 


PPU members in Cardiff sell between two 
and three dozen copies of Peace News 
in the street every Saturday afternoon. 
They also sell the paper at all. likely 
public meetings, and are considering 
holding their own open-air meetings on 
Sunday evening in Llandaff Fields. 
Cardiff PPU members are associated wilth 
members of the FoR and Society of 
Friends in a joint peace group whch 
has held regular monthly meetings for 
the past year. 


for either he will hate the one, and love the 
one, and despise the other. 


¢ Ye cannot serve 
—The Sermon on the Mount 


armaments after the first world war for 
economic reasons, in the same way as there 
was reduced expenditure upon armaments 
after the second world war. But this has 
not led, nor ean it lead to any total aboli- 
tion, simply because such a decision rests 
upon policy decisions, not upon automatic 
reversal of a process. 

It is obviously fallacious to argue that 


reduction if pursued can end in abolition. | 


A reduction of taxes does not imply aboli- 
tion of all taxes as its ultimate conclusion; 
a reduction in the cost of living does not 
lead to no cost of living at all; nor would 
any agreement on reduction necessarily 
mean a lessening of the tensions which may 
lead to war, for it could just as easily mean 
more money spent upon atom, napalm or 
hydrogen bombs and less on armies and 
navies, 


*~ 


Aneurin Bevan’s proposals were based 
upon a perfectly valid argument that this 
country could neither afford, nor produce the 
materials for which £4,700,000,000 had bee? 
allocated, and it has turned out that he was 
right; therefore his lesser figure has, pe! 
force, been accepted and approved by the 
present Government. 

It is a mistake to argue that because M- 
Bevan wants to spend more on Social Se! 
vices and less on armaments, that he eithe? 
believes this would lead to total disarma- 
ment, or wants to see total disarmament. 


That he is convinced that Russia has 0° 
militarily aggressive intention may perhaps 
help to allay the kind of hysterical pane 
about. the Soviet Union which is being £087 
tered by the Press, but the fact remains that 
his policy is not even a half-answer to thé 
present problem of peace or war, In fact 
it is no answer at all, since so long as there 
are in existence armaments of any kin¢, 
so there will also be in existence the pos 
sibility of war. 


% 


To choose a half-measure of evil is to 
refuse to recognise the poison for what it iS+ 


it is in fact to hope for the best while pre | 


paring in advance for failure. The attempt 
by the League of Nations to have collective 


armaments rather than national armaments | 


was one of those half measures doomed a? 

the outset to failure, simply because the 
causes of international conflicts were neve” 

faced, and the reliance upon armaments 3? 
the last resort was the creed to which al! 
the nations pinned theiy faith, and unfot- 
tunately, in spite of failure, have gone_0? 
doing so. 

| 


Armaments,-whether they be many of 
few, immense or meagre,’ belohg to wat) 
the “loaf” of armaments is a poisoned 10aJ+ 
and half a one, therefore, can be as deadl¥ 
as a whole. In fact good is not served PY 
the choice of even a fraction of evil. Arma~ 
ments and war go together; they must bé 
abolished. 


PLAIN WORDS 
ON WAR 


by Sybil Morrison 


* 
A selection from the PPU Chairman? 
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